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Yeungkong mission In China, Price begged to
go as a stabilizing leader, and his petition was
granted. Although rather old for this rigorous
life and unable to learn Chinese, he contributed
the inspired zeal of a visionary to the cause.
Stricken with acute appendicitis while alone, he
managed to reach St. Paul's Hospital in Hong-
kong, where he died and was buried by Bishop
Pozzoni in the Happy Valley Cemetery.

[P. J. Byrne, Father Price of Maryknoll (1923) ; G.
C Powers, The Maryknoll Movement (1926) ; The
Missionary, Nov. 1919; The Field Afar, Oct., Dec.
1919; Truth, Nov.-Dec., 1919; N. Y. Times, Sept. 24,
1919; information from P. W. Browne, an associate.]
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PRICE, THOMAS LAWSON (Jan. 19,1809-

July 16, 1870), railroad builder, congressman,
was bom near Danville, Va., the son of Major
Price and a Miss Lawson, both descendants of
English families which had early settled in the
state. Although his father was a prosperous and
influential tobacco-planter and land-owner, Price
received only a meager common-school educa-
tion. After inheriting in 1829 an ample fortune,
he moved to Missouri, where economic condi-
tions seemed favorable. Deterred by a cholera
epidemic from settling in St. Louis, he pushed
westward in 1831 to the new capital, Jefferson
City, then a mere village. His inheritance gave
him a favored status in a community of little
wealth. He organized a mercantile and trading
business which achieved immediate success, and
became a speculator in lands in central Mis-
souri. He was a pioneer and explorer of new;
fields of economic enterprise, confident in the
future and eager to assume great risks in his
quest for success. He established in 1838 the
first stage line between St. Louis and Jefferson
City; subsequently, he founded other lines and
controlled the entire stage business in the state.
He organized the Capital City Bank; he oper-
ated a building and loan association, the Jeffer-
son Land Company; he leased convict labor.
Early recognizing the vast significance of rail-
roads, he was a leader in their development, em-
ploying his financial and political influence in
securing state aid in 1850 for the Missouri Pa-
cific Railroad, and similar assistance during the
early fifties for the Kansas Pacific and other
railroad projects. To all these enterprises, he
made liberal donations of time and of money,
and his construction company built a substantial
portion of the railroads in the state prior to the
Civil War.

During the early forties he entered politics,
but retained full control of his numerous busi-
ness interests. When Austin A. King [q.v.] was
elected governor in 1848, Price was elected lieu-
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tenant-governor, both representing the Thomas
H. Benton [q.v.] element of the Democratic par-
ty. As presiding officer of the state Senate,
Price was deeply involved in the factional poli-
tics of a time when the Missouri Democracy was
torn with internal dissension. Devoted personal-
ly and politically to Benton, he opposed the pro-
slavery Jackson Resolutions of 1849, yet presid-
ed with firmness and decorum over two turbulent
legislative sessions. In 1852 he was the choice
of the Benton group for governor, but Colo-
nel Benton forbade his followers to participate
in the deliberations of the state conven-
tion. Unsuccessful in his quest for a congres-
sional nomination in 1854, he nevertheless
continued a prominent leader of the Benton
wing during a period in the middle fifties when
the question of slavery in the territories seri-
ously threatened the integrity of the party or-
ganization. In 1860 he was elected to the leg-
islature. With other Benton Democrats, Price,
a slave owner, became an unconditional Union-
ist, opposing the abortive secession efforts of
the state administration. Fremont designated
him a general in charge of state troops; he was
subsequently recommissioned by Lincoln. Fol-
lowing the expulsion of John W. Reid, he was
elected as a War Democrat to the Thirty-seventh
Congress and took his seat in January 1862.
During two significant sessions he opposed cer-
tain administration measures, including the con-
fiscation bill and all emancipation proposals. He
was instrumental in the defeat of compensated
emancipation for Missouri slaves by a federal
appropriation, which he characterized as "only
one part of the grand scheme of the abolition
radicals" (Congressional Globe, 37 Cong., 3
Sess., Appendix, p. 138). He persisted in his
moderate, border-state opinion that the war was
waged to save the Union (Ibid., 2 Sess., Appen-
dix, pp. 213-14). He was defeated for reelec-
tion in 1862; the interference with the election
by the militia and the conduct of certain polling
officials caused him unsuccessfully to contest the
result (House Miscellaneous Document, No, 16,
38 Cong., i Sess., pp. 482, 520). In 1864, tinder
demoralized conditions of intimidation, disfran-
chisement, and violence, he was defeated as the
Democratic nominee for governor. A relentless
opponent of the triumphant Radical party, he be-
came a Conservative Unionist, but later was
prominent in the reorganization of the Demo-
cratic party and its unsuccessful candidate for
Congress. He died, after a lingering illness, dur-
ing the campaign which witnessed the return of
his party to power. Standing well over six feet,
he was a man of demonstrated-physical courage,
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